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354 International Journal of Ethics. 

THE RELATION OF PHILOSOPHIC THEORY TO PRACTICE. 

The question of the relation of philosophy to practice has been 
discussed, either directly or indirectly, many times in the pages of 
this Journal. Its directest treatment is to be found in the articles 
of Professor Mackenzie (July, 1893; January, 1894; October, 
1894). While those articles were appearing I was in hopes that 
some one, of an authority and distinction to which I cannot pre- 
tend in philosophy, would take up the challenge thrown down 
very frankly and explicitly by Professor Mackenzie. Time has 
gone on and no one has appeared in answer to that challenge. 
Meantime many things have conspired to convince me that the 
point is one which is of -interest not only to philosophers, pur 
sang, but to many who approach the question from the practical 
side. I venture, therefore, to offer my contribution, moved thereto 
by my conviction of wide-spread need, as well as by my inability 
to agree wholly with what Professor Mackenzie has said, though I 
am in general and warm sympathy with his philosophical position. 
I do not intend in this note to labor the relation of my position to 
that of Professor Mackenzie, nor the relation of his position to 
that of the greatest thinker who has ever given his mind to the 
consideration of this point, — viz., Aristotle. 

This I should be willing to do in a future note, meantime I 
would try to express, as directly as possible, what I conceive to 
be the relation between philosophical theory and practice. 

A discussion of the point may not be without interest and value 
at a time like the present, when we have (a) a large and increasing 
body of persons seeking a rational authority as guide and critic in 
practical matters; (3) an increasing if not yet a large body of 
popular preachers and teachers pointing to philosophy not only as 
critic but as guide ; and (c) here and there a philosophic writer 
prepared to deduce definite "commandments" or rules of conduct 
from " Ethical first Principles." 

The current phrases "Ethical Culture" and "Applied Ethics" 
show a tendency to identify ethics not only with rules of conduct, 
but even with morals. 

In all this history repeats itself; but the mental attitude indicated 
has never been characteristic of times of great practical insight nor 
yet of periods of pre-eminent philosophic power. It is not charac- 
teristic of times of practical insight, because at such times men 
have no need to turn to the philosophers for guidance. The mind 
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of such a time is too much alive, too much interested in its " stuff," 
too much an artist's mind to need or submit to dictation. Neither 
is the tendency indicative of philosophic activity nor of any intel- 
ligent respect for philosophic authority. Philosophy is the science 
of universals; and rules of conduct, with whatever show of logic 
they may be deduced, or however valid, within limits, they may 
be, are, in their nature, of limited application and temporary 
validity. Such rules, whatever else they may be, are not philosophy, 
•and the great philosophers have no call to turn aside from their 
proper function to formulate them. 

Has the moral reformer, then, as such, no concern with moral 
philosophy ? If the hope of detailed guidance is illegitimate and 
illusive, may we not at least expect that a study of moral philosophy 
will cast a light on the general problem of morals? 

The trouble is that problems of morals are always particular 
problems, upon which the profoundest study of philosophy will 
leave us helpless to form capable judgments, except we have at the 
same time a knowledge of the details of the particular problem to 
be considered as it is working itself out at a particular time and 
place, with all its individual, peculiar, conditions and relations. 

But granted the special knowledge of the particular moral 
problem, will not an antecedent study of philosophy enable the 
person engaged upon the solution of the problem to form a truer 
and more valuable judgment in the case? 

The answer here must", I think, inevitably be an affirmative, pro- 
vided the study of philosophy has been intelligent. But the 
philosophic study will have helped the moral judgment more by its 
training of faculty than by any direct "light" that it will have 
afforded. The mind that has been trained to look for and to dis- 
tinguish the essential thread of connection between ideas will be 
the most apt to arrive at valid judgments, whether in philosophy or 
in practical affairs. The question does not admit of direct answer 
whether the apprehension of that essential thread of connection 
in practical affairs is best sharpened by the study of philosophy. 
If, as I have said above, the study has been intelligent, the recog- 
nition of the supreme importance of discovering that essential 
thread must have been strengthened, but in the case of those who 
turn to philosophy in the hope of finding guidance in practical 
affairs the study is more likely to be a search for rules, or at best 
for "principles," capable of "application" to life, and with such 
students it may well be that their philosophic study actually unfits 
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their practical judgment for rational service. It will inevitably do 
so if it result in a mind loaded with principles or axioms rather 
than in a trained faculty of perception. The way of reflection is 
a long way round, compared with the direct route of practical in- 
sight. Not only is it a long way round, but the traveller by it is 
likely never to arrive just right. For all life is necessarily a dis- 
covery. That is its interest. The future can never " copy fair the 
past." It is the philosopher who has to accommodate his theory 
to the discoveries of the practical man, and not the practical man 
who has to accommodate his facts to, or even to shape his practical 
wisdom by, the theory of the philosopher. 

As is the science of Logic to the perception of intellectual 
necessity, so is the science of Ethics to the perception of moral 
necessity. As is the science of ^Esthetics to Art, so is the science 
of Ethics to practice. In all three practice is the forerunner of 
systematic reflection, not only in the early stages of human de- 
velopment, but from age to age. The discoveries of experience 
have been the new wine, bursting the old bottles of a. too rigidly 
expressed theory. The development of judgment has wrought a 
fuller perception of the nature of intellectual necessity, and burst 
up the old logical forms, giving us modern logic. The develop- 
ment of romantic art compelled the re-expression of aesthetic first 
principles. Modern music grew up "behind the backs" of, and 
in apparent opposition to tha theories of, the aesthetic writers of 
its time. The break-up of the Grecian city-states, the broad prac- 
tical experience and diffusion of sympathy wrought by the spread 
of the Roman empire, pressed hard upon the narrower elements 
of existing moral theory, and brought about that full, that uni- 
versal, reference, which makes the essential difference between 
Greek and Christian ethics. 

What the study of moral philosophy can do for the practical man 
is to free him from prejudices, to rid his mind of superstitions, to- 
give him wide, comprehensive, profound ideas of humanity. It 
teaches him the nature of his subject; it sets him in a right — i.e., 
an intelligent — attitude to his world; it tells him life is so very com- 
plex that it would be impossible to apply directly and crudely any 
"first principle;" it teaches him the identity of the philosophic 
reason and the practical reason ; it encourages him to look for the 
best material for the formation of a practical judgment in the real, 
living, knowledge of the working of the practical problem, — i.e. t 
in experience of life. But to the intelligent student of philosophy, 
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it is true, "experience" comes "with a difference." He appre- 
hends his particulars more truly, not with slow reflective classifica- 
tion, or as calling for this or that first principle of action, but with 
an instinct that is the result both of practical experience and of 
reflective thought, and as such is an instinct "born again." 

At the present time, moreover, there seems especial reason why 
the moral reformer should need the assurance of philosophy that 
the faith that is in him is no delusion, but the ground of a sure and 
certain hope. The explanation hitherto offered of moral faith hav- 
ing been for many discredited, some rational explanation has be. 
come necessary, some analysis of the fundamental realities of life, 
"which will heal the laming division that has arisen between moral 
insight and the intellectual apprehension of reality. 

The healing of this division, the slaying of the demon of doubt 
-who, whispering to a man in temptation, paralyzes the moral will, 
the restoring to him of his world as a rational whole, the assurance 
that " the good" apprehended by him as a moral being belongs to 
•one system of reality with "the true" apprehended by him as in- 
tellectual ; this constitutes the unique service, the unequalled help, 
that philosophy can give to the practical man. It gives this help 
by its revelation to him of man as a spiritual being, as a member of 
a spiritual whole, and this places the man at the point of view, so 
to speak, from which things are seen in true perspective and true 
proportion. Haying placed him there, it leaves him to apprehend 
and judge of each individual particular on its own merits. 

To ask of philosophy that it shall supply us with rules, or even 
-with a number of principles from which rules can be deduced, is to 
throw into rigidity that which has reality only as a living, growing 
tissue. The rigidity not only stops the growth, but it kills the life ; 
the system we have made may be very complete, a beautiful skeleton, 
but it is dead, and soon it cumbers the ground. 

Having by our philosophical criticism freed our minds from mis- 
conceptions, having understood our subject-matter in the light of 
past experience, we must not be afraid to face life without dogma, 
■or "commandment," strong in a strength which is not that of a 
pupil applying the axioms of a master, but which is rather that of 
a skilled artist trained to see. Philosophy will help us to use the in- 
stitutions and current ideas of our time, and will tell us how to criti- 
cise them. Having revealed to us what has "worked," — i.e., the 
.great leading, vital, organizing ideas underlying the development 
•of the past, — it will teach us that the question " What will work?" 
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is the test for action in the present. It does not so much reveal tc- 
us the goal as enlighten our intellectual acceptance of the goal 
common to all decent people, — viz., the development of character 
and the enrichment of life. 

Philosophy cannot give us "faith," it cannot "prove" to us 
that goodness is goodness. But it can give us the rationale of our 
faith, it can tell us what is implied in our having it, it can by 
relating "the good" to "the true" and "the beautiful" give us 
what we are searching for, what we, under a misapprehension, call 
"proof." 

Is not this enough ? to rid our minds of prejudice and super- 
stition ; to put us in the right mental attitude ; to give us the true 
point of view; to train us to "see;" to unify our world ; and 
thereby to stablish and strengthen our moral faith ? 

The notion that philosophy is needed to prove to us that good- 
ness is goodness is a new and comprehensive doctrine of eternal 
damnation for the majority of people. For, how few there are who- 
can enter in at that strait and narrow gate ! 

Nevertheless, the study of philosophy remains the way of salva- 
tion, and the only way for all those who are conscious of contra- 
diction between their moral judgments and their theory of life as, 
a whole. I hope the foregoing will have shown in what ways it 
can help them, and in what ways it cannot. 

Mary Gilliland Husband. 

London. 

As far as I can make out, there is no real difference between the 
view put forward by Mrs. Husband and that which I have from 
time to time endeavored to state. Although she begins with a 
general reference to my view, and thus gives to her note the ap- 
pearance of antagonism to my position, I suppose it is hardly 
necessary for me to state that with most of what she says I am in 
cordial agreement, and that several of her points have been em- 
phasized by me in language almost identical with her own. There 
is .perhaps some difference of emphasis ; but I believe this is due to 
the fact that our criticisms are directed against opposite miscon- 
ceptions. In the paragraph beginning "what the study of moral 
philosophy can do," Mrs. Husband seems to me to admit all for 
which I have ever contended ; and I think she will find that in the 
articles to which she refers (and perhaps still more explicitly in the 
chapter on "The Commandments" in my "Manual of Ethics") I 
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have admitted all that I understand her to contend for. It may 
be, indeed, that some fundamental divergence of view is concealed 
behind our different modes of statement ; but my impression is that 
we are in reality at one,* and that it is only special circumstances 
that have led us to lay the emphasis on opposite aspects. How- 
ever this may be, I cannot but congratulate myself on having been 
the means of calling forth from Mrs. Husband so clear and careful 
an exposition of her views on this matter. 



University College, Cardiff. 



J. S. Mackenzie. 
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A System of Synthetic Philosophy. In Ten Volumes. By 
Herbert Spencer. London: Williams & Norgate, 1860-1896. 

The third volume of "The Principles of Sociology," which 
has just been issued, completes the system of philosophy planned 
by Mr. Herbert Spencer thirty-six years ago. A small part of the 
original design, indeed — the part dealing with Social Progress — 
remains unwritten, but probably we are in possession of most of 
Mr. Spencer's ideas on the subject. At any rate, it is to all intents 
true that the work has now been completed as it was originally 
designed. It would be hard to find a parallel, in the whole his- 
tory of philosophy, to the successful completion of so comprehen- 
sive a scheme ; and, though opinions will naturally differ as to the 
result that has been achieved, it must surely be impossible for any 
one interested in philosophical thought to withhold his admiration 
for the life of labor and self-devotion that has been employed, not 
without difficulties and discouragements, in the production of this 
vast treatise. Fully a half of the work, and probably not the least 
interesting and important half of it, is occupied with the discussion 
of ethical and social problems. Some portions of this have already 
been criticised in this Journal, and it is possible that a future 

* I mean of course with regard to the main point. I cannot entirely agree 
with some of her more detailed references; but a discussion of these would 
carry us too far. I believe, for instance, that theory and practice have reacted 
upon one another in the development of the moral consciousness to a greater 
extent than she seems disposed to allow. 



